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beaten off in two brilliant little actions in which the British
cavalry covered themselves with glory. Accordingly Pichegru
determined to try the effect of a diversion in Flanders, where
his progress rapidly became so menacing that York was sent
hurriedly to the rescue, to be followed soon after by the main
body of the army. In the two days' battle of Tourcoing lack
of cohesion and bad staff work threw away the results of the first
successful British advance and exposed the victorious troops to
annihilating attacks on both flanks, from which they were only
extricated after heavy losses. Following his success, Pichegru
once more assailed the right of the Allied line, while Jourdan in
the Sambre valley pressed back their left, thus forcing Coburg
in his anxiety for his communications to hasten eastwards,
leaving York at Tournai to make what head he could against
the very superior numbers of the enemy. British reinforce-
ments arrived at Ostend only to become involved in the general
retreat, which led the Allied troops .in two months back by way
of the Scheldt valley, Malines and Antwerp to the Dutch
frontier, while Coburg, defeated at Fleurus, was compelled to
retire down the Meuse and sever his connection with his Allies.
The Duke of York was thus left to secure the inviolability of
Holland with 25,000 ill-trained, ill-equipped and ill-clothed
troops whose officers were inferior and whose morale was
declining. No assistance could be expected from the Dutch,
and there was no prospect that the defensive front of close on
100 miles on the north bank of the Meuse between Venloo and
the head of the estuary could be held against any serious attack.
The continued retirement of the Austrians uncovered the Duke's
left, and Pichegru, by a combined front and flank attack, com-
pelled him to fall back behind the Waal. Winter had now set
in ; operations came to an end and the British commander left
for England, handing over the charge of the army to the
Hanoverian, Walmoden. But the intense cold quickly froze
the waters of the river which separated the opposing forces, and
Pichegru seized his opportunity to force the passage, first of the
Waal, and then of the Leek, overrun Holland, and seize the
Dutch fleet lying helpless in the Texel. The British army,
falling back north-eastwards to the Yssel and the Ems under
conditions which were a foretaste, on a smaller scale, of those
of the retreat from Moscow j was for all practical purposes
dissolved as a fighting force before, in April 1795, it1 finally
reached its transports at Bremen.
So ended in utter disaster one of the few really discreditable
episodes in our army's history. None the less, though the
Duke of York had conclusively proved himself unequal to a
high command in the field; though among both officers and